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Who Controls the Press? 


Andre Siegfried, in his book, America Comes of Age, 
has stirred up something of a controversy by his charge 
that the American press is virtually controlled by finan- 
cial interests through advertising. He wrote: “The great 
newspapers, as everyone knows, live entirely by their 
advertising. Logically, therefore, they are bound to fall 
sooner or later under the influence of high finance and 
big business, which pays for publicity. Whenever an edi- 
torial contradicts their views, the captains of industry 
can easily exercise a little pressure. ‘Your editorials are 
not up to our standards,’ they write; and the editor, real- 
izing what he is up against, gives in. Otherwise the paper 

to the wall. The national interests thus possess an 
®.. means of moulding the public to their ends by 
withholding what they think it should not know and pre- 
senting each subject from the desired angle. A rigid code 
is soon built up from which there is no escape, though 
people are soon unaware of its existence.” 

This statement was taken up by the editor of the maga- 
zine Personality in June and vigorously denied. He 
declared that “there never was a time when the leaders 
of the American press were less receptive to improper 
influences.” 

In support of this denial Personality presents in its 
July issue emphatic statements from eminent editors de- 
fending the press against Siegfried’s charge. Some of 
them are impressive and illuminating. 

The Pulitzers, Ralph and Joseph, publishers of the 
New York World and the St. Louis Post Dispatch, re- 
spectively, praise Siegfried’s book but combat strongly 
his attack on the press. The former writes: “I happen 
to know that The World in its career has deliberately 
thrown away many millions of dollars of advertising by 
attacking for the public good various interests which 
thereafter very naturally refused to advertise in a hostile 
paper. I know that The World will continue to throw 
away many millions in such advertising. I am sincerely 
convinced that with the exception of a few blackguardly 
sheets, which are very precisely known to the profession 
which they dishonor, the press of the country does not 
prostitute itself by shifting its editorial policy at the orders 
of its advertisers.” 

he editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
o Parker, submitted as his answer remarks made by 
. Tracy, author of the Tracy column in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, before the St. Louis Advertising Club. 

“During thirty years of experience in newspaper work,” 
he said, “I can recall only four instances where large ad- 
vertisers, as a group, attempted to do such a thing. In 
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contrast with this, I can recall a dozen instances in which 
a story was played up beyond its facts, or a four-column 
heading was used where a one-column head would have 
done just as well, for no other reason than to show the 
public that the editorial department was beyond adver- 
tising contacts. 

“Instead of hurting the independence of newspapers, 
advertising has helped and encouraged it. Indeed, and 
without straining the imagination too much, one might 
almost say that advertising is responsible not only ‘for 
the great degree of independence American newspapers 
enjoy, but for their very power to exercise it. 

“Economic independence is essential to intellectual in- 
dependence, and that is what advertising has brought to 
American newspapers. Its secret, insidious influence, of 
which laymen whisper, is a myth. The revenue it pro- 
duces, which enables them to stand on their own feet and 
look the world in the face, is a fact—because, for the first 
time in human history, they owe nobody. No far-fetched, 
finely spun analysis is necessary to understand why this 
must be so. Advertising is based on nothing so distinctly 
as lack of unity, and lack of unity means nothing so dis- 
tinctly as the utter impossibility of exerting anything 
like concerted influence. Even if advertisers wanted to 
influence newspapers, they could not do so, because they 
could not agree among themselves. The only common 
interest they have in newspapers, the only cause that ever 
finds them united, is the lineage rate.” 

Senator Capper, who owns a number of newspapers, 
writes: “Unfortunately, there are instances which could 
be cited to support his contention, but these are excep- 
tions, not the rule. A newspaper, to last, to have and 
hold a permanent influence and become a permanent busi- 
ness success, must have character. If it sells out to its 
advertisers, it sells its birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Its downfall, in the long run, is certain.” 

Henry J. Haskell of the Kansas City Star writes: “If 
M. Siegfried were familiar with the situation, he would 
know that the newspaper’s real temptation is in quite an- 
other direction. It isn’t afraid of its advertisers, but 
it is afraid of its readers. It sometimes takes real courage 
to adopt a policy that is unpopular with the people who 
pay it fifteen cents or a quarter a week!” 

The editor of the Chicago Daily News in a lengthy and 
spirited reply remarks that, “The newspaper of low ideals 
will be tolerated only by people of low ideals. Such people 
mainly live by their wits or from hand to mouth and are 
of little value to legitimate advertisers.” He then records 
that, “Chicago has just passed through a bitter political 
contest in which unfaithful public servants in high places 
appealed to the voters for renewal and extension of their 
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official power. The outcome of the political contest in 
Chicago and Illinois was an overwhelming defeat for the 
vicious officials who had made the city and state a byword 
the world around. If the newspapers which fought those 
officials were indeed faithless and venal they would not 
have made the gruelling fight which they did make, in- 
viting and receiving unmitigated abuse.” 

Discriminating comment comes from Paul Bellamy, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and William Allen White, of 
the Emporia Gazette. The former writes: “It is my 
feeling that the only pressure to which editors as a whole 
yield is the pressure of the mores of the time, the pressure 
of the generally accepted stereotyped conceptions in all 
fields of thought. It is very probable that American 
newspapers would profit greatly if their editors could to 
a greater extent free themselves of this perfectly human 
conformity, but when it comes to advertising pressure as 
such, it amounts to very little.” 

Mr. White’s comment is as follows: “The professor 
is wrong when he says that the American press is directly 
dominated ‘by the money interests through advertising.’ 
He is right, however, when he concludes that the Amer- 
ican press is tremendously property minded. This prop- 
erty mind comes from the fact that the American news- 
paper is becoming more and more an industrial enterprise, 
collecting and selling news as the packers collect and sell 
meat or the iron masters collect iron and sell stee!. I 
know of no editor so low that he would take direct dicta- 
tion from any advertisers. I know of no editor so high 
that his mind is not affected by his industrial environment. 
The fact that he lives in daily contact with the rich people 
in his community, whether the community be large or 
small, that he gangs with them at the country clubs, eats 
with them at the leading hotels, and indeed prays with 
what might be called a plutocratic congregation, colors 
his mind and he sees things as his friends and associates 
see them. What was once a profession has become a trade 
because the cost of entering the trade is prohibitive to 
anyone who has mere opinions to sell, thoughts to peddle, 
ideas to propagate.” 

The evidence available seems to support Mr. White’s 
diagnosis. 


Small Town Milk Supplies 


The American Child Health Association has announced 
the results of a survey of the milk supplies of 117 towns 
and small cities made during 1927. The results are given 
in an article by Samuel J. Crumbine, general executive 
of the American Child Health Association, and Dorothy 
F. Holland, staff associate. Of the places studied, 60 
had less than 2,500 population, 21 had between 2,500 and 
5,000, 19 had between 5,000 and 10,000, and 17 between 
10,000 and 25,000. 

Seventeen per cent of the towns and cities reported 
that they had pasteurized milk and 43 per cent that the 
cattle supplying the milk had been tested for tuberculosis 
within a year. Bacteria tests showed the lack of effective 
control over the milk supply. In 109 of the towns and 
cities none of the supplies of milk were iced for delivery. 
Only 9 cities had 50 per cent or more of their milk iced. 
“The milk supplies were on the whole dirty. . . . In 
only 2 of the towns and cities . . . were 75 per cent 
or more of the milk supplies subjected to the sediment 
test found to be ‘clean’ or ‘fairly clean.’ Only 19 cities 
rade sad cent or more of their supplies ‘clean’ or ‘fairly 


In two respects larger cities are making a better show- 
ing than the places of less than 25,000 population. Cities 
of over 100,000 population report a greater propor 
of their milk pasteurized and a greater per capita e 
sumption of milk. In the small cities it is about a half 
a pint per person per day, whereas for cities of over 
40,000 it is about .85 of a pint per person per day. 

Among the conclusions of the authors of the report 
are the following: “If we may use milk supply control 
as an indication of sanitary development, health depart- 
ment practice of the small town is still in its infancy, 
Its milk supply is little better in sanitary quality than 
it would have been if the process of pasteurization had 
never been discovered. The initial high bacterial count 
of the milk is increased by failure to ice the supply. . . . 

“The large cities have long recognized the protection 
afforded by pasteurization; can we permit the 25,000,000 
in the small towns of the country to be without this pro- 
tection? The problem of the large city is to extend the 
provisions of existing pasteurization requirements. The 
problem of the small town is to awaken its citizens to the 
need for the production of clean milk rendered safe by 
pasteurization. This requires the passage and enforce- 
ment of a proper milk control ordinance. 

“Most American cities have safe water supplies; most 
American cities need to secure safe milk supplies.” 


A Declaration by Farm Women 


The Department has received a printed document en- 
titled the “American Farm Women’s Declaration of 
dependence.” It is signed by eleven Indiana farm w 
and copies are available from the Social and Educational 
Department of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, 
Indianapolis. Excerpts follow: 

“Farmers are being robbed by law. Our government 
is being subverted from a free democracy to an oligarchy 
dominated by industrial and financial leadership. The 
doctrine of equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none is an order passed away. : 

“We are subjected to slavery! . . . Political parties 
dominated by the privileged utterly fail to keep their 
promises and plan a program to demand a greater 

“We have fought for homes and loved ones. We have 
: pioneered the way for commerce and transpor- 
tation, furnished food and raiment and contributed might- 
ily to the nation’s wealth and education. The great num- 
ber of abandoned farms and dilapidated homes are mute 
evidence of not only financial but social and political losses 
that have been the reward for these efforts. 

“Our homes are made desolate! We cannot appeal to 
charity. The independence of character native to the soil 
prevents that. Our sympathies have gone out to those 
who have worked in factory and shop, yet justice has been 
denied us in this our day of distress. Our appeal for 
recognition of a harmony of interests in a program that 
unites country and city is not heeded. . . Our crops 
are being diverted to the route of unjust speculators for 


the benefit of the middle men. Billions of dollars to | 


stabilize industry and agriculture are donated to ali 
governments but the loan of a revolving fund, ke 
tact by an equalization fee, is refused to native farm 
ducers. 

“Taxes continue to mount. High tariffs, high freight 
rates, high wages to industrial labor and the tremendous 
profits in industry all contribute to bankruptcy of agricul- 
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ence belong to the Farm Bureau or the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation. Twenty-two per cent of the Catholics, 32 per 
cent of the Lutherans and 35 per cent of the Methodists 
and Congregationalists belong to these organizations. 
Seventy-eight per cent of those who rate “strong for” 


Ow- tural holdings. As proof of this we point to the vast 
ities army of ruralists who have invaded the city trades, cre- 
2 me the sad picture of millions without employment. . . . 
e are depressed but we never shall submit to peas- 

half antry. God forbid that peasants be recruited from the 
over ranks of ruralists. They shall never wear the pauper’s the church were among those who voluntarily tested their 
rags that others may be better dressed. ae cattle for tuberculosis, prior to the adoption of an ordi- 

port “We shall fight for independence and we hereby assume nance of the city of Chicago requiring testing of cattle 
itrol responsibility to organize an aggressive and effective unit, supplying milk for the city. It appears that those who 
art- regardless of party, to express and work for the interests join farm organizations and the churches were much 
ncy, of agriculture. The annual toll of predatory wealth better prepared for facing the difficult marketing situation 


than reaped from the products of our lands must cease.” ~ in the area. 

had The investigators do not suggest that church member- 

ount The Religion of Dairy Farmers ship is responsible for the fact that farmers affiliated with 
os the church have been more alert in meeting an economic 

tion A report of an intensive study of the religious attitudes crisis or in affiliating with farmers’ organizations. The 


),000 of dairy farmers in McHenry County, northern Illinois, 
pro- in what is known as the “Chicago Milk Shed,” has been 
| the made by Arthur E. Holt and Carl R. Hutchinson, both 
The of the faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
) the interview method was largely used. About 100 questions 
e by were asked of each of 200 farmers. Most of the ques- 
orce- tions concerned the farmers’ relations with the church, 
and were aimed at discovering what relationship, if any, 


most one can say, probably, is that church membership 
seems frequently to be accompanied by membership in 
farmers’ organizations. There is no evidence from this 
study that church membership is or is not a factor in 
enabling people to face new situations or to meet crises. 


Aaron Sapiro on Farm Problems 


most | obtains between church membership and membership in 


farmers’ organizations. 

All but 20 of the 200 farmers interviewed expressed 
a “church preference.” Fifty named the Catholic Church, 
66 the Lutheran, 35 the Methodist, 12 the Baptist, 8 the 
Congregationalist, 1 the Universalist. Thirty-four per 

of them were graded by the interviewer as “strong 

the church,” 22.5 per cent were “moderate for the 
church,” 36 per cent were “weak in their endorsement of 
the church,” and the remainder were “neutral” or “op- 
posed.” 

“In an increasing number the farmers are turning to 
the radio for religious services.” The broadcasts of one 
well-known evangelist and of the Moody Bible Institute 
are getting about “three and one-half times the hearing 
that the University of Chicago and the Sunday Evening 
Club receive.” 

Fifty-one per cent of the farmers had received no call 
from a minister for a year. Forty-three per cent of the 
church members had not been called upon by a minister 
during that period. 

Numerous reasons were given by those supporting the 
church for their loyalty: -88 farmers felt it a duty; 
86 felt a need of the church; 68 regarded it as neces- 
sary to their soul’s salvation; 15 were concerned to set 
a good example to others; 6 indicated that they attended 
church primarily for fellowship. (Many individuals gave 
several of these explanations. ) 

Of those not supporting the church, 51 said they were 
too busy on a diary farm; 10 felt no need of the church; 
5 had faults to find with certain members; 4 did not like 
the minister; 4 did not feel welcome. Eleven said, “I 
do not have the church habit”; 9, “Just don’t get there— 
no special reason” ; 6, “We are slack and careless” ; 4, “We 
haven’t a car”; 3, “We sleep and read the paper.” 

“Two-thirds of those who are ‘strong for’ the church 
are also ‘strong for’ the Farm Bureau and the Pure Milk 

ociation.” (The latter is a newly organized cooper- 
e marketing association.) “Although those who are 
‘strong for’ the church represent only one-third of the 
total interviewed, this group furnishes two-thirds of those 
who rate ‘strong for’ constructive farm organization.” 
Twenty-two per cent of those indicating no church prefer- 


Aaron Sapiro, who was the most prominent organizer 
of large-scale cooperative marketing associations in the 
United States, recently delivered the founders’ day ad- 


_ dress at the National Farm School of Doylestown, Penna. 


Mr. Sapiro pronounced upon various aspects of the agri- 
cultural situation. He is bold enough to advocate “group 
production” as well as “group marketing.” (It has been 
orthodox to say that individual production at least must 
persist in agriculture.) 

Mr. Sapiro scored the well-known practice of usury in 
agricultural districts, and said that no industry could long 
carry on at the ruinous interest rates which prevail upon 
crop mortgages. He advocates voluntary cooperation 
leading to the organization of rural credit associations. 
He sees better communication paving the way for the 
integration and socialization which he advocates for the 
control over production, marketing and credit in agri- 
culture. 


Commissioner Rogers’ Report 
(Continued from issue of July 7th) 


After disposing of the charges of dishonest and corrupt 
administration of workmen’s compensation in New York 
State Commissioner Lindsay Rogers discusses conditions 
which point to the need for better organization and pro- 
cedure. 

A class of persons known as “runners” have built up 
a business of appearing for ignorant claimants before the 
commission. These persons are in a position to prey 
upon their clients by charging disproportionate fees and 
to delude them into thinking that their compensation is 
awarded because of special privileges which the runners 
are able to secure. 

The New York Legislature at its 1928 session passed 
a bill which licenses runners. This may help to clear up 
the situation, if only those are licensed who have special- 
ized knowledge and good character and if their licenses 
may be withdrawn for cause. But it has been recom- 
mended that licensed and registered “public advisors” 
should be provided for claimants who have no representa- 
tive and cannot afford one. Also “those trade unions, 
which do not now furnish representatives for their in- 
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jured workers, should be encouraged to establish such a 
service, either jointly or singly. The cooperation of so- 
cial service and welfare organizations should also be in- 
vited. It frequently happens that a claimant whose case 
is undetermined or whose compensation has been delayed 
or stopped, appeals to a charity organization for assistance. 
If such social welfare organizations could be persuaded 
to devote a portion of their attention to assisting claim- 
ants in securing prompt and complete justice under the 
Compensation Law, appeals for charity would become 
measurably less. . . .” 

Commissioner Rogers called attention to the fact that 
many difficulties arise because of the inflexibility of the 
system of assigning referees to cases. “The attempt is 
made to have the same referee handle all of a carrier’s 
cases.” This may result in a particular referee being 
unqualified “to cope with the wiles” of the carrier’s repre- 
sentative. Conflicting temperaments may make “bear 
gardens” of hearing rooms, “referee and hearing repre- 
sentative being in continuous altercation.” Or they may 
be “continuous love feasts” where “the practice of [giv- 
ing] Christmas presents” is the rule. “In any event, 
there should be frequent and unexpected reassignments 
of referees in the interest of efficiency and to reduce the 
possibilities of fraud,” particularly since “in 93 per cent 
of the cases determined the decisions of the referees are 
final. Appeals are taken to the Industrial Board in about 
7 per cent of the cases.” Cases need to be expedited and 
referees should be paid salaries which will enable the 
Industrial Board to attract more competent men to the 
positions. 

After enumerating various defects in the Bureau’s 
functioning, Commissioner Rogers says: “Many of the 
difficulties experienced by the Bureau of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation arise out of the fact that the Legislature has 
pursued a niggardly policy in respect of appropriations. 
This is surprising, for the cost of administering the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act does not come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. It is met by assessments levied 
on insurance carriers and self-insurers in proportion to 
the benefits which they pay.” 

The report discusses at some length the work of the 
Industrial Survey Commission and contains criticism of 
its organization and method of functioning. The com- 
mission, “if continued with its present powers, should be 
composed exclusively of members of the Legislature and 
‘ should not have among its members or employes 
individuals who may have axes to grind. It is the business 
of the Legislature to inform itself whether administration 
is efficient and in consonance with the policies the Legis- 
lature has laid down. The Legislature must perform this 
duty through a committee, but it is improper for this 
committee to be composed in part of representatives of 
the interests affected by the administration of the law. 
A legislative committee should have no liaison with those 
who have a financial interest in the particular branch of 
administration inquired into. A legislative com- 
mittee should not secretly hear the arguments of inter- 
ested parties, and its report should be formulated by 
legislators alone. Nor is it desirable that, as the 
channel through which amendments of the Compensation 
Law reach the Legislature, the Commission should have 
as its secretary a gentleman who is president of a cor- 
poration that makes a large income out of furnishing 
medical care in workmen’s compensation cases.” 

A legislative commission, furthermore, “should itself 
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engage, pay for, and supervise its research staff and fact- 
finding agencies.” Although no charge is made that the 
research organization engaged by the Commission, 


_ paid by the Associated Industries of New York St") 


Inc., “would be intentionally partisan, there is greater 
likelihood that the interests of its client would influence 
the point of view and determine the emphasis. Sup 
pression is a greater danger than distortion.” This, dan- 
ger was illustrated by the report on workmen’s compen- 
sation. “Much data were secured from employers, but 
the views of the wage earners and claimants were almost 
completely ignored. . . . The Industrial Survey Com- 
mission considered the data paid for by and prepared 
for the Associated Industries not as a brief but as data 
on which the Commission was justified in relying without 
data presented by opposing interests. Suppose the New 
York Federation of Labor had employed a research 
agency to prepare for the Industrial Survey Commission 
an ‘impartial’ study of the benefits which would result 
from a 40-hour week, and suppose the Commission, rely- 
ing on that study, had recommended appropriate legisla- 
tion. What criticism there would have been! How loud 
would have been the protest of Associated Industries, Inc. ! 
The principle is exactly the same in each case.” 

The recommendations accompanying the report should 
be of interest to all those concerned in the administration 
of workmen’s compensation in other states. To bring 
about improvements in the conditions which he found, 
Commissioner Rogers recommends that: (1) The admin- 
istration of the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation 
should be carried on by the Industrial Board insteadge 
by the Industrial Commissioner as at present. cid 
the Industrial Board administrative as well as judic 
control centralizes responsibility. (2) There should be 
an advisory committee composed of representatives of 
insurance companies, the State Fund, and organizations 
representing claimants. This committee should have the 
right to be consulted, the right to encourage and the right 
to warn but it should not have detailed powers conferred 
upon it which would conflict with the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Industrial Board. (3) The Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation should be given fiscal auton- 
omy and its budget should be met from a revolving fund 
and quarterly assessments on the insurance carriers in- 
stead of by annual legislative appropriations. The prin- 
ciple of a revolving fund has already been applied to the 
State Insurance Fund. 

Because many employers fail to carry compensation in- 
surance as provided by law many workers “have failed 
to receive any part of the benefits which the Compensation 
Act attempted to secure for them.” In 1926-1927 the 
number of delinquent employers was 10,748 and the num- 
ber of their employes 39,862. It is the duty of the Bureau 
of Inspection of the Department of Labor to report em- 
ployers who fail to carry compensation insurance and 
“under present conditions speedy prosecution of no-in- 
surance employers is the only protection which can be 
afforded claimants. If there were an exclusive State 
Fund, insurance rates could be so arranged as to provide 
coverage for no-insurance employers.” 

“The problems of compensation law administration are 
so large, so complicated, so unexpected, that only thro, 
flexibility can there be realized the purpose of the Le: 
lature, which was, in the language of the courts, ‘to create 
a tribunal to do rough justice, speedy, summary, informal, 
untechnical.’ ” 
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